Cleopatra: The Woman Who influenced Roman Politics 


Cleopatra, the last Pharaoh of Egypt, remains an enigma to so many people even to this day. Some 
theorize that she was black, while others insist that the ancient Egyptian queen was white. Recently, 
Netflix released a docudrama titled, Queen Cleopatra, starring Adele James, a black actress, as 
Cleopatra herself. The docudrama has garnered a huge amount of controversy over the past few 
months, reviving the old debate about Cleopatra’s racial identity. The backlash stems from modern-day 
Egyptians who thought the depiction of the Ptolemaic and ancient Egyptian monarch as black was 
historically inaccurate. 

According to Forbes and CBS News, Egypt’s Ministry of Tourism and Antiquities “issued a long 
statement stressing that Queen Cleopatra had light skin and Hellenistic (Greek) features.” Egyptian 
lawyer Mahmoud al-Semary, after seeing the trailer for the documentary, took legal action; he filed a 
formal complaint against the film. 

CBS News reports that “some Egyptians believe the casting decision is part of an elaborate scheme, 
backed by black American celebrities, to black-wash their ancient history. They view it as an overreach 
by the Afrocentrism movement and a bid by non-Egyptians to claim Egyptian heritage as their own.” 
This sentiment clearly echoes antisemitic conspiracy theories. 

Cleopatra was certainly Greek, but that doesn’t mean she was white. Ancient Greeks had various 
skin tones, and so did ancient Egyptians. Therefore, it would make much more sense to portray 
Cleopatra as a woman of color than to portray her as a white woman like the 20th-century Hollywood 
filmmakers did. They also focused on her love affairs with Julius Caesar and Mark Antony rather than 
her accomplishments. 

Born in 69 BC, Cleopatra VII Thea Philopator was more than just a Pharaoh. She was a scientist, a 
linguist, and a strategist. She was the only person in the Ptolemaic Dynasty to learn the Egyptian 
language. She couldn’t have been older than 18 when her father, Ptolemy XII, passed away. Her 
father’s will stated that Cleopatra was to rule Egypt alongside her brother Ptolemy XIII. In accordance 
with ancient Egyptian tradition, she married Ptolemy XII who was about eight or nine years younger 
than her. Marriages between siblings were common among Egyptian royalty. 

Cleopatra became the dominant ruler. However, soon after 50 BC, she was forced to flee Egypt for 
Syria where she raised an army before facing her brother on the eastern border of Egypt. Pompey, 
who’d sought refuge from Ptolemy XIII at Pelusium, was suddenly murdered, and Julius Caesar’s 
arrival in Egypt brought temporary peace. 

Realizing that she needed Caesar’s support in order to regain the throne, Cleopatra had one of her 
trusted men smuggle her into the palace so that she could have an audience with Caesar. They became 
lovers and spent the winter in Alexandria where they were besieged by Ptolemy XIII’s forces until 
Roman reinforcements arrived in spring. Ptolemy XIII fled and drowned in the Nile. Cleopatra eloped 
with her other brother Ptolemy XIV and was subsequently restored to the throne. In 47 BC, she gave 
birth to Ptolemy Caesar, also known as Caesarion. Julius Caesar never acknowledged Caesarion as his 
heir. 

In 46 BC, Julius Caesar headed back to Rome where he celebrated a four-day triumph in which 
Arsinoe, Cleopatra’s sister, or half-sister, was paraded through the streets. (Mark Antony later had 
Arsinoe executed at Cleopatra’s urging.) Cleopatra visited Rome with her second brother-husband and 
son at least once. She was in Rome when Caesar was assassinated on his way to the Senate. Julius 
Caesar was reportedly stabbed twenty-three times by his ostensible allies. Having heard the news of 
Caesar’s rather untimely but not wholly unjustified end, Cleopatra returned to Alexandria in 44 BC. 


Cleopatra’s co-ruler, Ptolemy XIV, died that same year. With her second brother-husband dead and no 
longer a threat, Cleopatra ruled Egypt with her son. 

Two years later, at the Battle of Philippi, Mark Antony routed the Roman senators who’d conspired 
to kill Julius Caesar. Afterward, Mark Antony summoned Cleopatra, as he suspected that she’d had 
some involvement with the conspirators. The Pharaoh set out for Tarsus in Asia Minor dressed as Isis, 
sailing up the Cydnus River in a barge loaded with lavish gifts. 

In Alexandria, Cleopatra and Mark Antony formed a society of “inimitable livers”. Some historians 
have interpreted the members of the Inimitable Livers Society as living a life of debauchery and folly, 
while others have interpreted the Inimitable Livers Society as the cult of Dionysus. 

40 BC saw Cleopatra giving birth to twins, Alexander Helios and Cleopatra Selene. Mark Antony 
married Octavian’s sister, Octavia. Mark Antony’s first wife, Fulvia, had died long before his marriage 
with Octavia. Mark Antony returned to Egypt and reunited with Cleopatra three years later, having 
realized that he could never come to terms with Octavian. Also, Mark Antony needed Cleopatra’s 
financial support for his Parthian campaign. The Egyptian queen requested the return of much of the 
Egyptian Empire in return, which included large portions of Syria, Lebanon, and the rich balsam 
groves of Jericho. The Parthian campaign failed spectacularly, as did the conquest of Armenia. 

Yet, despite these failures, Mark Antony celebrated a so-called triumphal return to Alexandria in 34 
BC: a celebration that was soon followed by the Donations of Alexandria in which Antony proclaimed 
Caesarion to be Caesar’s son. Alexander Helios was awarded Armenia and territory the Euphrates, and 
Cleopatra Selene was to rule Cyrene. As for Ptolemy, Cleopatra’s third son with Mark Antony, he was 
to govern the lands to the west of the territory beyond the Euphrates. Octavian, who’d been adopted by 
Julius Caesar as his heir, seized what he claimed to be Antony’s will from the temple of the Vestal 
Virgins and revealed to the Roman people that Mark Antony intended to be buried alongside Cleopatra 
in Egypt as well bestow Roman possessions on the foreign queen. There’s also this rumor that Mark 
Antony planned to transfer the capital from Rome to Alexandria. 

Cleopatra and Mark Antony spent the winter of 32 and 31 BC in Greece. He was denied the 
consulate by the Roman Senate the following year, and the Senate declared war against Cleopatra. She 
and Antony combined forces and fought Octavian at the Battle of Actium on September 2nd, 31 BC. 
The battle was a disaster for the couple who quickly escaped back to Egypt where Cleopatra retired to 
her mausoleum as Mark Antony went off to fight his last battle. Falsely told that Cleopatra had 
perished, Mark Antony stabbed himself. As his last act of devotion, he had his men carry him to 
Cleopatra’s retreat and made Cleopatra make peace with Octavian before dying in her arms. She buried 
him before committing suicide. 

Alexander Helios, Cleopatra Selene, and their youngest sibling were paraded through the streets 
along with the effigy of their mother, and Caesarion was executed. After their walk of shame, the 
children of Cleopatra and Mark Antony were sent off to live with Octavia. Cleopatra Selene was the 
only one of the children who survived into adulthood. Selene married the king of Mauretania and gave 
birth to another Ptolemy who was ordered to be executed by Caligula, thus ushering in the end of the 
Ptolemaic Dynasty, the last chapter of the history of ancient Egypt. 

A decade of Cleopatra’s reign saw Egypt prosperous and relatively peaceful. But all of that was to 
end after she killed herself. Post-Cleopatra Egypt was annexed as a province of Rome. During the 
twenty-two years of her reign, Cleopatra managed to maintain Egypt’s independence as a sovereign 
nation, but her legacy is that of an overly ambitious seductress ruining the lives of two virtuous Roman 
generals. In other words, she’s remembered as the prototypical femme fatale — thanks to Roman 
propaganda perpetuated by none other than Octavian (later known as Augustus) and a handful of 
Roman historians to justify their hatred of a foreign matriarch. 

No one really knows what Cleopatra looked like. A marble bust dating to the third quarter of the 
first century BC, housed in the Old Museum in Germany, depicts her wearing a diadem. Her face is 
framed by ringlets of curly hair, the rest of her hair divided into segments that run like the ribs of a 


melon from the forehead back and gathered into a bun behind her head. Her eyes are shaped like 
almonds. And her nose is prominent. All of these facial features can be found on another bust, although 
the nose is missing from the bust. This second bust is displayed in the Gregoriano Profano Museum in 
the Vatican. The coins with her face on them are generally considered to be the best representation of 
Cleopatra, yet her appearance varies from coin to coin. On some coins, she has a hooked nose, a sloped 
forehead, and a pointy chin. On other coins, her features seem less masculine. All of the 
aforementioned representations of Cleopatra are more idealistic than realistic. 

In Hollywood, Cleopatra has been portrayed by stunning actresses, such as Elizabeth Taylor, Theda 
Bara, Claudette Colbert, and Vivian Leigh. Unbeknownst to these gorgeous thespians, they have 
cemented the salacious image of Cleopatra in the minds of viewers worldwide, her intellectual prowess 
nothing more than a footnote in the annals of history. 

People have a tendency to glamorize historical figures, especially powerful women, and downplay 
said historical figures’ achievements in doing so. Regardless of her appearance, Cleopatra was a 
powerful and highly intelligent leader as well as a charismatic diplomat. Cleopatra deserves to be 
remembered for her strong leadership skills; not just her sexual affairs with two married men. 

Ultimately, Cleopatra’s looks and racial heritage shouldn’t matter to the modern scholar any more 
than they mattered to the Romans who had sex with the Egyptian noblewoman because they both had 
something to gain from her. What’s truly important is what she did for her country. Of course, she was 
a flawed woman, though most (if not all) of her flaws could be attributed to her position of power. 
Cleopatra was ahead of her time in some aspects and the product of her time in other respects. History 
is full of complicated people, and Cleopatra is no exception. 
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